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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


“The author who hands over his manuscript 
to a publisher, and says, ‘ Publish this and give 
me a certain per cent. of gross receipts from 
sales,’ is a business fool. In no other business 
under heaven does a sane man think of doing 
such a thing.” 

This and several other sentences concerning 
authors Maurice Thompson, whose articles I 
always read with great pleasure, prints in the 
Chicago paper entitled America. The article 
is one of a series upon Literature, and is en- 
titled “ Another Provincial View.” 

Mr. Thompson thinks it is against all the laws 
of economy for an author to publish books on 
the royalty system. What are poor authors to 
do, who cannot afford to publish for them- 
selves? Very few even of the best publishing 
houses are willing to pay for a manuscript any- 
thing near its value, or are inclined to run the 
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risk of publishing it even if they consider the 
manuscript better than the average. Really 
good books sometimes fall flat, and the pub- 
lisher as well as the author loses. 

“ But how can you tell if your publisher is 
honest?” I have been asked. “Do you have 
access to his account books, or do you only 
take his word for his integrity ?” 

My reply has been that I have never looked 
at the books of any of my publishers, and have 
no voucher, except their good standing in the 
community, for honest dealing. 

When a publisher writes to you after paying 
royalty, say, for a year, that there is so much 
competition he is obliged to cut down the price 
of the book, and, therefore, you must take five 
per cent. less, or sell out the copyright, what 
means have you, the author, of testing his, the 
publisher’s, sincerity? There is the matter as 
stated, and one thing or the other you must do. 
Of course, the price offered for copyrights is 
absurdly small, but the author prefers it in a 
lump to smaller sums scantily doled out. That 
book may sell for years, and the publisher be 
largely benefited. 

One of the most popular books I ever wrote, 
which has been selling for more than thirty 
years, I sold the copyright of for fifty dollars. It 
was almost my first production, and I did not 
dream of its value. Although it had a steady 
sale, and is selling to this day, the publisher 
never gave me a cent more than the fifty 
dollars. He was not obliged to, I know. It 
was a business transaction, in which he fulfilled 
his part, but his superior insight of the merit 
of the book which was the product of my mind 
gave him the advantage over the author by 
thousands of dollars; and making as much 
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money as he did, it would have been an act of 
courtesy, no less honorable than kindly, to have 
acknowledged by some payment, even if it were 
a small one, his indebtedness to the author. 

Another publisher, Mr. Lee, of the firm of 
Lee & Shepard, a few weeks after one of my 
books was out of the press, wrote to me, 
asking if I would like an advance of five hun- 
dred dollars. To be sure, the book was a suc- 
cess, but most publishers would have waited 
till the six months were up. To me his letter 
proved that some publishers have royal hearts. 

The Harpers are said to pay well for manu- 
scripts, and they do. The author does not have 
to wait a year—or six years, if the article is 
not published sooner — for his pay. 

I have rarely met with any discourtesy at the 
hands of the publishers, and when they have 
done their best by advertising and using every 
means in their power to forward the author’s 
interests, one cannot grumble if the sale is a 
meagre one. Still I have only the publisher’s 
word for the fact, and most of them harp upon 
the cheap literature with which they have to 
compete, and which only the passage of the 
copyright bill now before Congress can possibly 
rectify. 

I know I have wandered from the main sub- 
ject, which was that authors are fools to work on 
the percentage system. Will somebody please 
tell us what we are to do, and what way there 
is, if any, to test the honesty of our publishers ? 

Mary A. Denison. 


WasuincTon, D. C. 
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LITERARY TAXIDERMY. 





All who glory in the language of Shakespeare 
as their mother-tongue may thank heaven that 
their great poet was not guilty of writing an 
autobiography. They may also feel grateful 
that in his old age he did not keep about him 
servile worshippers, ready with facile pen to 
note down and publish, after the manner of 
James Boswell, Esq., of Auchinleck, every word 
that dropped from his lips; that his fame, while 
living, was not so great that every letter he 
wrote or scrap of paper touched by his hand 
was preserved as the most sacred treasure ; and 
that the English people were not possessed of 
such a passion for scribbling as distinguished 


Goethe’s contemporaries in Germany. No 
man that ever lived was wise enough for such 
an ordeal, and to-day the fame of Goethe would 
be greater if nothing were known of his life 
except what can be gathered from his poems ; 
if, like Shakespeare, he had left reputation to 
take care of itself. The same may be said of 
Byron, and of what other literary genius is it 
not true? 

It has long been the fashion for critics, who 
undertake to be the interpreters, for the 
people, of great authors, to assume that the 
most natural, most human representations cover 
deep metaphysical ideas, and they labor by re- 
condite phrases and obscure terms to show that 
the commonest fables are allegories, in which are 
hidden abstruse philosophies of life, if we were 
only wise enough to discover them. These 
critics declare that ‘“‘ Werther ” is a symbolical 
picture of all the ills in Germany in the 
eighteenth century. But a great poet, true 
to nature, requires no interpreter. Shake- 
speare needs none, except to explain the 
changes which have taken place in the English 
language since he wrote, the meaning of words, 
epithets, and phrases since obsolete. The com- 
mentators who have gone further than this dif- 
fer so largely in their interpretations of the 
poet that they have rendered much more 
obscure whatever they have sought to eluci- 
date, and often, when their real object has been 
to exhibit their own learning, they have suc- 
ceeded only in exposing their own ignorance. 

The world treasures the master-writings of 
its men of genius, their strong and stimulating 
thoughts flowing by some simple transfusion, 
warm and vivifying, into the intellectual blood- 
vessels of the people. But it does not care for 
post-mortem addenda, biographical or critical. 

Stuffed birds of this sort are a drug in the 
market. A. L. Hanscom. 

SoutH E tot, Me. 





LITERARY ETHICS. 


I noticed in a recent issue of the Western 
Fournalist a reminder, which will, I think, 
interest every struggling writer, and possibly 
some editors and publishers. It spoke of the 
“crying need ” of a work upon the “Ethics of 
Author, Publisher, Editor, and Reader.” 
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Among all the handbooks extant that deal with 
the relations existing between writers and 
the various “middle men and _ methods,” 
through whose good or bad offices they reach, 
or fail to reach, the public, there is too little 
said upon this head. 

There is no branch of this relationship where 
the common laws of right and wrong are more 
often either misunderstood or violated. There 
is no sphere of complaint and dissatisfaction 
more often filled with futile murmurings than 
the aching void that stretches from the writer’s 
study to the editorial sanctum. There are 
many things to consider from very diverse 
points of view. So unequal is the distribution 
of power, preference, and taste; so wide the 
range of expectation; so fickle the demand; 
so overwhelming the supply; so much ‘of that 
which should not be, and so little of that 
which should,—that the seeming contradic- 
tions of our statute laws are scarcely more con- 
fusing to the legally untrained mind, than is a 
just conception of the rules that should govern 
the trade ethics of the literary world. 


You may write like a Shakespeare and go 
begging among the syndicates, simply because 


your name is not Shakespeare. You submit 
a novel to the publishers, one after another ; 
possibly a well-written, striking, and dramatic 
work. One after another they run over the 
brief gamut of praise, regarding your “style,” 
“power,” etc.; but when it comes to a cash 
offer,no,no. Nota dollardown. “On royalty 
we will publish,” of course, and after we have 
sold from “ 1,000 to 2,500 copies for ourselves, 
we will allow you ten per cent.” When mak- 
ing this offer they know full well not only that 
not one novel out of ten will oversell these 
numbers, but that they are restricting the 
author beforehand to make them a present of 
his work, without even allowing him to suppose 
he has earned the merit of their thanks. I 
have, myself, received two such offers, and 
know of at least two other writers whose 
experience is somewhat similar to mine. And 
yet our manuscripts were greatly praised for 
some mysterious reason, — perhaps to soften 
the hard facts behind. Of course, the ultra 
reason of these things lies ina nutshell. It is 
not more essential to wrz¢e well in order to be 


paid poorly than it is to be Anowx well in order 
to be paid highly. Is there not room for some 
ethical enlightenment here—perhaps upon 
both sides ? 

Again, a choice manuscript flies upon Uncle 
Sam's wings to the weekly or the monthly, and 
is clasped to the editorial bosom ( pigeon-holed ), 
after a promise to pay upon publication. 
Weeks spin themselves into months. You see 
long, diluted stories by Jones and Smith com- 
ing out week after week, and if you are in 
your days of literary saladhood, you wonder. 
Then you remember, or are told, or find out in 
some way, that Jones and Smith have a kind of 
“literary pull” in certain quarters, and you 
sigh for similar privileges. Then you usually 
wind up by growing furious; it is so easy to 
grow furious. Six months ago they accepted 
your article. No money yet,—no likelihood 
of any; for you have already reminded some 
one that you—like Barkis—are willing and 
waiting. Some one has remained discreetly 
silent. Then you send to some one another 
reminder that might be aptly termed a 
“plunger.” This brings you either the belated 
check, or more explanations, or your own 
manuscript back again, soiled and crumpled. 
In the last case you slowly cool off, recopy, 
and begin all over again, feeling that your phil- 
osophy has its limitations as well as Horatio’s. 
Is there not room here for a small Niagara of 
ethics? And yet it is an open question if the 
money would come the quicker. 

I am disposed to believe that there is more 
room for a handbook dealing with considera- 
tions of this kind than with the more mechanical 
points of good writing. These last have been 
well and numerously ventilated by a score of 
able authorities. In a volume upon “ Literary 
Ethics,” the “pointof view” should be ad- 
justed to suit the interests of the writer, the 
reader, the publisher, and the editor. Literary 
piracy, that now unblushingly invades the high- 
est quarters, is a theme to grow eloquent upon 
in a work of this kind. The morally incompre- 
hensible attitude of Congress toward Interna- 
tional Copyright is another fruitful theme. 
When such works as the “ Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica” are boldly stolen by “millionaire 
publishers,” even a public —long corrupted by 
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cheaper plunderings and less brazen effrontery 
— is tempted to cry: — 
“ How long, oh, Lord! How long!” 
William Perry Brown. 


GLENVILLE, W. Va. 


MONTAIGNE THE ESSAYIST. 





In 1533, fifty years after the birth of Luther 
and in the same year that jesting Rabelais pub- 
lished his “ Garagantua,” a child was born in 
“La Belle France” whose influence, not only 
upon the literature of his native country, but 
also upon that of the world, is more potent to- 
day than when he first wrote, and who is looked 
upon by critics as the founder and herald of 
that brilliant renaissance in art and literature 
that Lulli, Claude Lorraine, Racine, and Moliére 
represented. 

His life of nearly sixty years covered by far 
the most eventful period of the glowing six- 
teenth century. The Humanist movement, be- 
gun in the Italy of Petrarch and Dante, carried 
to Germany by Reuchlin and Erasmus, and to 
England by Colet, Linacre, and More, had 
broadened over Europe in that starry dawn of 
its first decade, but its second and third decades 
formed a period of doubt, struggle, confusion, 
and great political and religious changes. 

Montaigne was but a child of three when the 
dissolution of the monasteries was accomplished 
throughout England; Calvin was preaching and 
publishing; the wise and gentle Sir Thomas 
More had just perished on the scaffold. 

If we study the contemporary events through- 
out Europe during this great period, 1533-93, 
the fulness of life therein, the abundance of 
its important occurrences, and brilliancy of its 
famous names will seem a growing marvel. 
During Montaigne’s life occurred the Swiss and 
Scottish episodes of the Reformation, the 
Schmalkaldic War, the abdication of the Em- 
peror Charles V., the extinction of the ancient 
Russian dynasty of Rurik, the splendor of Soly- 
man the Second, the greatest of the Ottoman 
emperors, England’s loss of much-mourned 
Calais, the ruin of the Invincible Armada, the 
conquest of Akbar the Great in India. 

Among the immortal names of Montaigne’s 
era are Shakespeare, Spenser, Sydney, Ben Jon- 


son, Lord Bacon, Galileo, William of Nassau, 
Admiral Coligny ; Alexander Farnese, Don John 
of Austria, and the Earl of Leicester were 
among the soldiers and diplomats. It was an 
age of almost incessant warfare, religious and 
political; an age when true men’s hearts rang 
with the sound of great deeds, and rose indig- 
nant against atrocious crimes ; there were Alvas 
and St. Bartholomews, no less then Sidneys 
and Defences of Leyden and La Rochelle. 
The century closed amid the preliminaries of the 
Thirty Years’ War, and the star of Richelieu 
was near its dawn. It had been throughout 
an age of fierce adventure, bold exploration, 
and unbounded enthusiasm. Montaigne’s quiet 
life was lived out in the midst of stirring events, 
and in the presence of great men. 

Educated at the college of Guienne, and for 
the profession of law, Montaigne became Coun- 
cillor of the Parliament of Bordeaux ; and while 
in this office, and but thirty-four years of age, 
he formed with Stephen de la Boetie, a young 
poet and pamphleteer, a close association, which 
is one of the most attractive friendships of 
literature. La Boetie died only four years later, 
and ten years after his death Montaigne wrote: 
“From the day that I lost him I have only had 
a sorrowful and languishing life.” 

in 1569 he retired to his chateau, and trans- 
lated Raimond Sebond’s “ Natural Theology,” 
a remarkable work published at Deventer in 
1487. He afterward wrote an “ Apology” for 
this old theologian, in which he holds that faith 
should never be separated from reason, assaults 
the methods of dogmatism, and pleads in most 
striking terms for a broader tolerance. In 1571 
he began writing the “ essazs,” that have been 
the delight of men of the most diverse training 
ever since, having passed through about eighty 
European editions, and being translated into 
many languages. The first parts of these 
“ Unique essais” were published in 1580, and 
the third part in 1588. 

Montaigne was the humanist and genial 
doubter of his day; reverential in spirit, but 
fearless in his inquiries, and opposed heart and 
soul to “blind and eager credulity,” to 
ignorance, superstition, and priest-craft. He 
held that the religion which a person adopts is 
the result of his birth and education; that it is 
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folly to quarrel about creeds; that entire 
religious toleration is the only course for a 
government; and that the test of a religion is 
the manner in which it enables us to perform 
our duties to our fellow-men. He was great as 
a jurist and as a student of contemporary 
events, but his chief hold upon posterity proved 
to consist in his enlightened and searching 
spirit of investigation, which is of so inspiring 
and universal a nature that it still continues to 
energize the thoughts of the leaders of humanity. 
Plutarch and Seneca were his teachers; Na- 
poleons and Emersons have listened to his 
shrewd maxims, wise sayings, and delicate wit. 
His style and method of writing were desultory 
and unsystematic; not even Charles Lamb 
wanders further at times from the subject; but 
still their serenity and liberality, their grace 
and wealth of illustration, make his episodes 
inimitable. 

The student of Montaigne cannot but observe 
the clearness with which he sets forth many 
needed reforms in the state, the cruelties and 
complications of the feudal laws, the necessity 
of a more just, simple, and comprehensive sys- 
tem of government. He says: “ We have more 
laws in France than all the rest of the world, 
and more than would be necessary for the gov- 
ernment of all the worlds of Epicurus” ; and 
again: “ What can be more outrageous than to 
see a nation where, by lawful custom, the’ office 
of a judge is to be bought and sold, where judg- 
ments are paid for with ready money, and jus- 
tice may legally be denied to him that has not 
wherewithal to pay.” Concerning such religious 
doubts as Montaigne confessed Emerson 
wrote: ‘Who shall forbid a wise scepticism, 
seeing that there is no practical question on 
which anything more than an approximate solu- 
tion can be had?” 

Charron, the author of a “Treatise on Wis- 
dom,” followed’ Montaigne, and came under his 
influence. When the era of the French Revo- 
lution opened, Montesquieu and the leading 
writers of the period turned for suggestions and 
inspirations to the writings of Montaigne, whose 
marvellous sagacity and charming grace of ex- 
pression had made them a force in literature. 
All through this stormy period, the “essazs” 
were read by courtiers and statesmen, soldiers 


and reformers, and they still exert the same 
powerful influence upon a chosen few in every 
country. Like Plato, Montaigne has a group 
of disciples in every generation. 

Charles Howard Shinn. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


MARY E. WILKINS AT HOME. 





The home of Mary E. Wilkins, author of “A 
Humble Romance” and other stories, is out on the 
Old Colony road, rather more than half an hour 
from Boston. Randolph is in many of her stories. 
You see in them the long village street, staid and 
elm-shaded, the white houses with their green blinds, 
and front yards full of flowers, and straight walks 
up from the gate to the door. 

Miss Wilkins’ own home is one of these simple 
white, village houses, where she lives with a family 
of her friends. Miss Wales, her special school 
friend, is the companion of her successes now, and 
it is under the roof of this friend’s parents that her 
own rooms make her own home. She is quite alone 
in the world; no one of her immediate family is 
living. She is a young woman, possibly still in her 
twenties, a little, frail-looking creature, with a splen- 
did quantity of pale brown hair, and dark blue eyes, 
with a direct look, a clear frank expression, eyes 
that readily grow bright with fun. 

There was a sunshiny June walk enjoyed the 
other day by Miss Wilkins and three of her friends 
—the one who is her most constant companion, 
and two other women. Miss Wilkins met her guests 
at the station, and during the walk of half a mile 
from the station to the house she had said, without 
seeming to talk much either, a number of quiet and 
quaint things, showing her fund of fun and illustra- 
tion, and her appreciation of all the little things one 
sees walking. The theory of loving all living creat- 
ures is not one of the theories or practices of the 
author of the “ Humble Romance.” Fond as she is 
of country life and country ways, she confesses fears 
of cows and caterpillars and other creeping things. 

In the pleasant white house, after coming up the 
narrow walk, with a flaming bush of honeysuckle 
outshining all the other flowers crowding on either 
side of the walk, Miss Wilkins and her friends 
rested in her sitting-room for a little time before 
going on for the walk of which the half-mile from 
the station was the preface. Hers is the sitting- 
room on the right of the hall, a cool, pleasant room, 
with matting on the floor, a piano, a big, white, 
painted rocking-chair, an alcove, with shelves for 
books, with a bamboo curtain swaying before it. 
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Between the two front windows, on a little table, 
were a few books. Mrs. Heman’s poems may have 
been there, as on the parlor tables in some of her 
stories, but not in sight. There was a note 
from Miss Sarah Jewett, whom Miss Wilkins counts 
among her friends; their work is often spoken of in 
the same sentence by the writers about new books. 
The note had only the words “ You may have it,” 
and Miss Jewett’s initials below a little newspaper 
cutting pasted onascrap of paper saying that in a 
little incident given there was “ material for a Sarah 
Jewett or a Mary Wilkins story.” 

Miss Wilkins talked a little bit of critics and 
criticism, and of the atmosphere necessary for 
working. 

“ Adverse criticism does not help me very much, 
I think,” she said; “I don’t always know what 
people mean. But then I don’t seem to know very 
much anyway. I did n’t even know that I’m a 
realist until they wrote and told me.” Her “first 
grown-up story ” was written for a prize offered by 
the Sunday Budget a number of years ago. It is 
not included in her volume of stories now. She 
had written poems, chiefly for children and young 
people, and a few stories also when she first pub- 
lished the stories in the volume to Miss Mary Booth, 
editor of Harfer’s Bazar. That was “Two Old 
Lovers,” one of the most touching of all, both in its 
humor and its pathos. Miss Wilkins’ handwriting 
is not unlike that of a child. Miss Booth really 
thought a child had sent a story to the Bazar, and 
thought at first that she would not read it. Butshe 
did, fortunately, and since that time Miss Wilkins 
has written many stories for Harper's Magazine 
and the Weekly also. Harper’s Young People has 
had many of her juvenile stories, and her publish- 
ers intend putting them in a volume soon. A 
French woman wrote from Paris not long ago for 
permission to translate the stories, praising particu- 
larly “ A Symphony in Lavender.” 

In her little snuggery back of her sitting-room 
Miss Wilkins gave her friends some strawberries 
and cake after the walk back from the pine grove. 
Her rooms are in the old part of the house, and the 
old fireplace and oven and all are here, and oppo- 
site is her modern oak desk, but it is too high for 
the little woman, who writes at a small table instead. 
Here has been her home for six years, and down 
the village street is the house where she was born 
and where she lived in childhood. For a number 
of years between her Randolph residences, she lived 
in Brattleboro with her family. Now from her 
Randolph home she goes to make short visits to 
many friends whom her talents and her personal 


charm have won for her. She used to go to stay 
with Miss Booth and Mrs. Wright in New York, 
before they died; she has stayed with Kate Upson 
Clarke. She stays in Boston with friends who are 
related to Mr. Lowell, and with them she has lately 
made a stay in Chicago. She is as unaffected, and 
frank, and winning, as her stories show that she 
must be; she does not know French; her finished 
art is studied from no Gallic models of precision 
and grace. It is quite her own, and is enjoyed by 
the uncultivated as well as by those who appreciate 
the difficulty of making into literature the simple 
comedies and tragedies of lives commonly consid- 
ered dull and commonplace. — AfZinna C. Smith, in 
the Boston Transcript. 





ON NOVEL-WRITING. 


No romance is any the worse, but far the better, 
for being well written. To be well written it must 
be suitably written, and the style which is excellent 
for a sober, delicate, scientific story is not so excel- 
lent for a tale of adventure. Even the novel-publish- 
ing newspapers, as long as they get their weekly 
allowance of incident, do not grumble, probably 
because the language is good. Its excellence, how- 
ever, depends on the matter. Elegant and rhythmic 
English and dainty and prolonged descriptions are 
not in place in a novel of romance; they cease to be 
in place as soon as the separate charm of the style 
becomes a rival to the interests of the story. A 
drama may have too much wit, though this is an 
uncommon fault, and a story, too, is marred when 
the attention, instead of being concentrated on the 
action, is claimed by the manner of the narration. 
Even in tales of analysis and science, one often 
sees that the author has paused and nibbled at his 
pen, while he sought the best, or rather the most 
unexpected, word. This is actually a frequent vice 
in modern, especially, perhaps, in American, novels, 
which aim at style. There are some readers who 
prefer these interruptions and delays; they think 
them proofs of delicacy and of exquisite care. This 
appears to me to bea fault inany work. Often, it is 
true, in Shakespeare, one is forced to stop and read 
again and again some passage, for the extraordi- 
nary, astonishing beauty of its manner. But we may 
be sure that Shakespeare did not stop as he wrote, 
and work the thing up; Shakespeare, who “never 
blotted a line.” Of course, passages may be 
“worked up,” and yet may showno sign of it. For 
example, there is a beautiful sentence in one of Izaak 
Walton’s “ Lives,” which reads in its ample brevity 
as if it were quite spontaneous. But several rough 
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copies of it, none of them good, are found on the 
fly leaf of a book which had been in the possession 
of Izaak. 

The error is to employ a research in style which 
is inappropriate and tardy. This is as much the 
fault of some good novels in the way of analysis as 
recklessness of taste,and even of grammar, is the 
fault of some books of adventure. The worst of 
it is that, to a good many persons, the fault in the 
former class appears a merit. When Mr. Steven- 
son, in his admirable “ Master of Ballantrae,” makes 
the old Scotch steward talk about “the lurching 
reverberations of the firelight,” he drops, for once, 
into the error of style which is too often recognized 
as an excellence. At all events, the business of 
“heredity,” as in M. Zola’s long series of romances, 
can never, probably, be much admired by more than 
a passing fashion. Heredity is much too fleeting 
and peculiar in its manifestations to. be seized 
scientifically. It is about as manageable as hypno- 
tism, which is scientific, too, more or less, and is 
overworked and tedious. Buta novel of heredity 
is usually thought scientific, while a novel of hyp- 
notic influence is thought romantic. They are 
about equally scientific and equally transient. — 
Andrew Lang, in Longman’s Magazine. 





WILLIAM BLACK AT HOME,’ 


Tightly-built, lithe of limb, strong in the arm, 
capable of great physical endurance, the novelist 
is nevertheless below the medium height. Short 
black hair, a thick brown moustache, a dark hazel 
eye, a firm mouth, a square forehead, Black gives 
you the idea of compact strength, —a small parcel, 
so to speak, well packed. You might sooner take 
him for an artillery officer who had seen service, a 
yachtsman, or a man who spent most of his life in 
out-door sports and pastimes than set him down as 
an author, and particularly as a novelist. 

Black might pass as a member of any profession 
except the clerical, or for an ordinary gentleman of 
the time, until you came to know him well enough 
to talk to him familiarly, and then you will find, as 
you always do in men who have made a mark on 
the current history of the times, in whatever direc- 
tion, something extraordinary in his talk and his 
appearance. You would first be impressed with 
the bead-like brightness of his eye and its stead- 
fastness; and then you would probably be struck 
with the fact, if you were travelling with him, that 
every bit of natural phenomena going on around 
him is an object of constant interest to him; that 
he knows the names of the birds you see and their 


habits; if you are at a seaport, that he knows every 
class of craft and the name of every rope in its rig- 
ging; if you are talking of art, or literature, or poli- 
tics, that he has strong, well-informed opinions, and 
that he is perfectly frank in expressing them; and, 
moreover, that if you do not want to talk, he can be 
as silent as an oyster. 

It is in these moments of quiet that Black is busi- 
est. His muse is reflective. He indulges in long 
periods of incubation. At these times, the novelist 
is possessed not by one spirit, but by many, by 
spirits both good and evil; and not only by spirits, 
but by plots; and not only by plots, but by words. 
and sentences. 

“My method of work,” he says, in answer to my 
inquiries, “is, I think, a pernicious one, and I should 
be sorry to have it mentioned if it were to lead any 
young aspirants for literary fame to adopt it. Every 
man has his own way of working, and mine, I repeat 
is most objectionable, and a way I warn any young 
man toavoid. From now until October in every year 
I write nothing, hardly put pen to paper except in 
the way of a private letter or to make an occasional 
note. But I am at work on my next novel. I put 
it into complete shape, even to the very construc” 
tion of some of my sentences. I often keep these 
in my head for two or three months. I am thus 
always ahead of my writing to the last. Of course, 
the method has this advantage. You can ‘ work in” 
any incidents or circumstances occurring in the inter- 
val that may suit you, and you get familiar with your 
characters; they become, as it were, part of your 
family, part of your daily life, which seems to me 
the awful part of the business. Working in this 
way, you have your story continually on your 
mental shoulders, a Sinbad’s Old Man of the Sea.” 

“Do you make a summary of your story before 
you begin to write?” 

“ Not on paper.” 

“Do you make notes of scenery, localities, atmos- 
pheric effects?” 

“ Yes, often very elaborate and careful notes, and 
especially in regard to atmospheric surroundings. 
If one does not correctly and completely frame a 
character or an incident, with all the circumstances 
of the time and place, one gets only a blurred page. 
For example, one may say: ‘It was a beautiful 
day.’ But what kind of a beautiful day? It must 
be described so that the picture shall be truthful 
and finished. Every human being in real life has 
a background, and must have it in a novel if the 
story is to appear real to the reader.” 

“Have you put these rooms into any of your 
novels?” I asked him. 
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“Yes; I laid all the night scenes in ‘ Sunrise’ 
here.” 

“By the way, was the collection of societies in 
« Sunrise’ imaginary or not?” 

“The plan of them was fictitious, but there is a 
sufficient foundation of facts to go upon. 

“ And this reminds me of a curious thing in gen- 
eral criticism, which is perhaps worth mentioning. 
In regard to dramatic dialogue, of course one’s 
leading idea is to develop character and situation, 
and_not opinions. Some of my correspondents 
seem to regard me as responsible for the words I 
put into the mouths of my characters. Nothing is 
more unfair. Dramatic speaking, the dialogue that 
emphasizes character, has nothing to do with an 
author’s opinions. Great injustice was done to 
Tennyson, for instance, in regard to ‘Maud.’ He 
was personally beset, you will remember, for opin- 
ions spoken by his hypochondriacal character. 
Fancy what people would make of Browning if 
they credited him with the opinions of his dramatis 
persone.” 

In making his home at Brighton, Mr. Black is 
like a painter who goes to live among the subjects 
he paints ; for here, with London within an hour, 
he has a second city, with its coteries, fashionable 
and otherwise, its adjacent fishing villages, its con- 
tiguous rural population, and the sea with its vast 
floating life, and its atmosphere that promotes 
meditation and is fruitful of noble thoughts. 

Black’s house is in Paston place. The writing 
room, or study, at the top of the house, will most 
interest the admirer of Mr. Black’s novels. Authors 
have a general taste for rooms near the sky. Do 
they inherit it from the garret days of their prede- 
cessors? I suspect the reason is chiefly to be 
found in the desire to get away as much as possible 
from noise. 

“TI cannot endure the least noise when I am 
writing,” says Black; “suddenly becoming con- 
scious that persons are moving about anywhere 
near my room, I must lay down my pen. I work 
steadily from October to April, two or three days a 
week, all day, beginning early in the morning, and 
my wife takes care that all the upper part of the 
house is kept perfectly quiet; that is why I se- 
lected this room next the roof for my workshop.” 

“Do you ever dictate any of your work to an 
amanuensis ?” 

“T could not work at all with any one else in the 
room, under any circumstances,” he replied, with a 
gesture of his arm to emphasize his answer. 

Black’s study is a long room; one side of it is 
filled with books, the other has his desk set 


between two windows that overlook Paston place, 
and at the same time command the channel 
freighted with distant ships. The desk is very 
simply furnished with writing materials. Examine 
the bookshelves, and you shall find the novelist’s 
favorite authors. 

They are Heine, Alfred de Musset, Thackeray, 
and George Sands, and the particular works of the 
two last-mentioned authors which he has read most 
are ‘‘ Esmond” and “Consuelo.” Marcus Aurelius 
must not be forgotten as one of his constant liter- 
ary companions. At the same time, he is a miscel- 
laneous reader. You can see that his books of 
modern poetry, politics, history, and travel are not 
merely ornamental. A journalist for some years 
as well as a novelist, Mr. Black has found it neces- 
sary to be thoroughly acquainted with the current 
literature of his time, as well as with those classic 
authors of the past whose wisdom and power are 
the splendid heritage of the present. It is always 
interesting to see the author, or the painter, or 
the scientist at work. Black’s work is, as he has 
already explained, chiefly done out of doors; he 
transcribes his plots in this room, at this table, — 
not in a fantastic garb like Wagner; nor like 
Schiller, with a flask of Rhenish at his elbow; nor 
like Johnson, throwing off his Ramblers as the 
printers wanted them; nor like Goldsmith, in loose 
apparel; nor like Jerrold, taking a turn at inter- 
vals in his garden; though Black’s desk is as clean, 
and neat, and devoid of litter as were those of Jer- 
rold and Dickens. The author of ‘‘ Pickwick ” had 
almost a morbid sense of order, and required to 
have almost an idealized condition of it in his sur- 
roundings before he could work with comfort. 
Washington Irving could often write in spite of 
obstructions and noises of all kinds; but even his 
muse rebelled occasionally, as is evidenced by a 
note in his diary, at Bordeaux, in 1825: “ Harassed 
by noises in the house till I had to go out in 
despair and write in M. Guestier’s library.” Black 
must have quiet, and that is all. I have seen 
Charles Reade at work surrounded with notes and 
books of reference. “I read several hundred 
volumes to write one,” he once said to me, having 
reference to the realism of his stories, and his 
working up of facts into them. 

The career of the master of Paston house may be 
told in a few lines. Let me tell it while you are sit- 
ting here in imagination at his writing table. Born 
in Glasgow, 1841, he was a student at an early age. 
Botany was the seience that most attracted him. 
This made him a traveller and an observer of 
nature. He followed it up as an art pupil at the 
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government school. His accurate and picturesque 
descriptions of natural phenomena to-day are the 
outcome of those early studies. His first essays in 
literature were some contributions to a Glasgow 
newspaper on Ruskin, Kingsley, and Carlyle. Then 
he wrote a series of sketches in imitation of 
Christopher North for the Weekly Citizen, the 
staff of which he subsequently joined, and entered 
thoroughly into the labors of journalism. In 1864 
he went to London, with a view to advancement in 
his profession; two years later he represented the 
Morning Star as correspondent during the Prusso- 
Austrian war. Later he became editor of the 
London Review, and afterwards assistant editor of 
the Daily News, a position he relinquished in 1875, 
to devote his sole time to fiction, thus picking up 
the threads of a career which he had dropped in 
1868, when he published his first novel — “ Love or 
Marriage?” The sequence of his principal stories 
after this is as follows: “In Silk Attire,” “ Kil- 
meny,” “A Daughter of Heth,” “Strange Adventures 
of a Phaeton,” “A Princess of Thule,” “ Three 
Feathers,” “ Madcap Violet,” “Green Pastures and 
Piccadilly,” “‘ Macleod of Dare,” “Sunrise,” and 
“Shandon Bells.” In the intervals of writing 
these works William Black has travelled much, 
among other journeys being one to America, where 
his works are as well known as they are on this 
side of the Atlantic. — Harfer’s Magazine. 


me 
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THE ATLANTIC’S NEW EDITOR. 





H. E. Scudder, the new editor of the A/antic 
Monthly, has long been identified with the Hough- 
ton publishing house, and he has contributed to the 
Atlantic that line of creative criticism in which it 
has held easy precedence. Ina volume which ap- 
peared from the Houghton press last year, called 
“Essays and Reviews,” Mr. Scudder has collected 
several of these choice papers, and he is the author 
of several other works. Many of his books are 
juveniles, as the Bodley books, and it is his exqui- 
site taste that has compiled two or three volumes of 
Stories and poems, editing them, with an introduc- 
tion. One of these is “ American Prose,” containing 
selections from Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, Emerson, and Irving. 
Another is “American Poems,” with representa- 
tive selections. It was he, too, who wrote the 
“Noah Webster,” of the American Statesman 
Series, and who assisted Mrs. Taylor in editing the 
“ Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor.” The Scud- 
‘der family trace their New England lineage back 
to Governor Winthrop. The original ancestor 


settled 200 years ago on “the Cape,” as Cape Cod 
is colloquially known on the coast, -and the father 
of Horace Scudder was a Boston business man, emi- 
nent for his integrity, intelligence, and a peculiarly 
sweet and sunny nature, one “ who did not so much 
avoid misfortunes or trials as to live above them.” 
The mother was Miss Sarah Lathrop Coit, and the 
elder son, a noted missionary, was named David Coit 
Scudder. The family lived in the comfort and mod- 
est elegance of well-to-do Bostonians fifty years ago. 
Horace Scudder was the youngest of seven chil- 
dren, and Williams College seems to have been the 
family alma mater. The elder son, David Coit 
Scudder, took an Andover Theological course after 
graduating there. Another son, Samuel Hubbard 
Scudder, the celebrated naturalist, took the Law- 
rence Scientific School course at Harvard, after 
Williams, and Horace Scudder followed his brother 
as an alumnus of Williams. Samuel Scudder be- 
came the assistant of the great Agassiz, in the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, and since those 
days he has been a leading officer in more scientific 
societies and associations than I can catalogue, was 
general secretary of the A. A. A. S. a few years 
ago, was the inspector of the results of the Yellow- 
stone survey, was the paleontologist of a noted 
government geological survey, and has been the 
editor of Scéence, and assistant librarian of Har- 
vard. His scientific specialty is entomology, and 
contemporary science knows no authority greater 
than Professor Scudder and few as great. His home 
is in Cambridge, Mass. Rev. David Coit Scudder 
went as a missionary to India, and died in 1862, 
leaving a wife and infant daughter, who is now Miss 
Vidda Scudder, a very talented and lovely young 
lady, an instructor at Wellesley, and not unknown 
in literary work. To the Andover Review she has 
contributed some very thoughtful essays, and she 
was also one of the four young women to found the 
“College Settlement” in New York, a kind of 
“Toynbee Hall” experiment among the poor. 
Horace Scudder was born in Boston, October 9, 
1838, and after completing his college course at 
Williams went to New York, where he taught, and 
wrote, and dreamed, and where he and Henry Mills 
Alden, the present accomplished editor of Hurfer’s 
Monthly, became intimate friends, drawn together 
by a community of literary tastes and refined ideals 
of life. For Mr. Scudder is pre-eminently the man 
of refined ideals. “It has been my good fortune to 
do my work out of the glare of publicity,” he once 
remarked, and it is, indeed, a singular good fortune 
that has spared him any semblance of severe noto- 
riety, and given him instead the pure gold of genuine 
fame. — Lilian Whiting, in the Chicago Inter-Ocean’ 
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Every writer should have in his library a 
complete file of THE AUTHOR and THE WRITER 
from the beginning. 


The publisher of THE AUTHOR will send, 
postpaid, to any address any book that may be 
desired, on receipt of the publisher’s advertised 
price. 


For five dollars the three bound volumes of 
THE WRITER and the first bound volume of 
THE AUTHOR will be sent, postpaid, to any 
address. For two dollars more, — seven dol- 
lars in all,—a subscription for THE WRITER 
and THE AUTHOR for 1890 will be given in 
addition. The price of single bound volumes 
of either magazine is $1.50. 


If you have not already sent the desired in- 
formation about yourself for the forthcoming 
“Directory of American Writers, Editors, and 
Publishers,” send it to the editor of THE 


WRITER at once. You are entitled to mention 
in the Directory if you have had a book pub- 
lished within ten years, or an article in a periodi- 
cal of national circulation within five years. 
There is no charge of any kind connected with 
the work. The Directory will be the standard 
publication of its kind, and for his own interest 
no writer can afford to let his name be omitted 
from the list. 


“*THE WRITER” FOR JULY. 


THE WRITER for July contains: ‘The Use 
of Note-books,” by Robert S. Keaton ; “ Needed 
Reform in Ecclesiastical Reporting,” by Arthur 
Howard Noll; “ Life in Literature,” by Marga- 
ret Kennedy; “In Behalf of the Unknown Con- 
tributor,” by E. F. Wheeler; “ Uniformity of 
Published Books,” by Robert Grimshaw ; “ The 
Stenographer in Literature,” by James M. 
Kerr; and “The Atlanta Authors’ Club,” by 
Irene Farrar ; together with the usual editorials, 
queries, notes on the use and misuse of words, 
book reviews, helpful hints and suggestions, re- 
ference list of literary articles in periodicals, 
and news and notes. Every subscriber for THE 
WRITER should be a subscriber for THE 


AUTHOR, too. 
—e 


QUERIES. 


No. 61. — I have a part of a poem entitled * The 
Fire Fiend: A Nightmare,” which I found in a frag- 
ment of a newspaper about 1866 or 1868. I should 
like to find the whole of it, and the author’s name. 
The following is the first stanza: — 


‘In the deepest death of midnight, while the sad and solemn 
swell 
Still was floating, faintly echoed from the forest chapel bell — 
Faintly, falteringly floating o’er the sable waves of air 
That were thro’ the midnight rolling, chafed and billowy with 
the tolling — 
In my chamber I lay dreaming by the fire-light’s fitful gleaming, 
And my dreams were dreams foreshadowed on a heart fore- 
doomed to care.” 


Can any reader of THE AUTHOR help me? P.E. 
SPENCER, Mass. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A DrrectTory OF WRITERS FOR THE LITERARY Press, PAr- 
TICULARLY IN THE UNITED StTaATEs. Compiled by W. M. 
Griswold, A. B. ( Harvard ). Third Edition. 59 pp. Stiff 
paper, $1.00. Bangor, Me.: W.M. Griswold. 1890. 

Mr. Griswold déserves credit for the care and 
industry which he has shown in making this useful 
list of writers. The list, which includes about 
2,000 names, is by no means complete, the names of 
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very ong | writers of prominence being altogether 
omitted, but any one who realizés the difficulties in 
the way of the compiler will understand why this 
isso. The first and second editions of Mr. Gris- 
wold’s Directory were published in 1884 and 1886. 
This new edition supersedes the earlier ones, and 
until the publication of the complete “ Directory of 
American Writers, Editors, and Publishers,” now 
being prepared by the editor of THE WRITER, will 
be the only published list of the names of authors 
and their addresses. W. H. H. 


os 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT WRITERS. 





Bryan.— One of the hardest worked literary 
women in New York is Mrs. Mary E. Bryan. She 
writes a serial story every three months, a column 
of “random sketches,” and another of “answers to 
correspondents,” together with a poem for the 
weekly issue of the Fireside Companion. For the 
Monthly Fashion Bazaar she writes poems, short 
stories, plays, and five or six columns in the “ Draw- 
ing-room,” a special department which the Munros 
wish made interesting. Many newspaper corre- 
spondents poke fun at Mrs. Bryan for the careless- 
ness of her attire, which, apparently, is wholly 
incompatible with her position as editor of a fashion 
paper. In reality, she has no connection whatever 
with the fashion department of the Bazaar. Mrs. 
Bryan is a well-liked Louisiana woman, and, though 
she says literary women should not marry, she has 
a husband, four children, and three or four grand- 
children, while scarcely looking her forty odd 
years. Her home at the Blackburn, West 61st 
street, is an ideal one, where all visitors receive 
kindly greeting, and where young aspirants for liter- 
ary fame are encouraged and helped as opportunity 
offers. — The Epoch. 

Carleton. — It is n’t every man, or woman either, 
for that matter, who can get from $250 to $350 for 
a poem. Will Carleton is one of those who can. I 
see him often in Brooklyn, where he lives on 
Greene avenue, and he is as much unlike a poet in 
appearance as one could imagine. In years he is 
getting well along toward the fifties. His hair 
seems to be prematurely gray. He is about 
medium height, and his figure is stout and robust, 
which leads to the belief that he is something 
of an athlete. He carries himself with a soldierly 
bearing. His head is well-shaped, and is poised 
gracefully on a pair of broad shoulders. His face 
is clean shaven, except for a smal] gray moustache. 
In fact, he has a jaunty air. He seems to have none 
of the notions about dress and mannerisms that 
poets are usually supposgd to have. Mr. Carleton 
isa busy man. His work is always in demand, and 


orders for his poems increase so rapidly that he is 
enabled to charge the figures I have quoted above. 
He lives in a plain, old-fashioned house of brown 
stone, similar in all respects to hundreds of others 
in his immediate vicinity. His library and work- 
shop is a curious place. There is row upon row of 
books; no end of pictures, and desks and tables 
littered with all sorts of papers, magazines, and 
writing utensils. He has no particular hour for 
work. He gets up tolerably early, and after break- 
fast goes at once to his desk, where he remains 
busily at work until midday. His afternoons he 
devotes to visiting his publishers, walking, writing, 
driving, or visiting. He knows the value of good 
health, and spends a fair share of his time in mak- 
ing brawn. In addition to his literary work, Mr. 
Carleton is well known on the lecture platform. He 
is a thorough Yankee in the matter of money, and is 
one of the most practical business men that you, 
will find. And thus it comes that his bank account 
is large, and is constantly being added to. — Foster 
Coates, in the Augusta ( Ga.) Chronicle. 


Cheney. — Mrs. Ednah Dow Cheney, who has 
just published a sequel to Ibsen’s play, “A Doll’s 
House,” under the title of “ Nora’s Return,” is a 
very interesting figure in Bostonian life. Her 
home is in the beautiful suburb of Jamaica Plain, 
which is the old family residence of the Ticknors, 
and where Channing also used to live. Mrs. 
Cheney’s maiden name was Ednah Dow Littlehale. 
She was born in Boston in 1824. In 1856 she mar- 
ried Seth W. Cheney, an artist of local prominence, 
who died three years later, leaving her with one 
child, Margaret, who grew up to be a gifted and 
beautiful young woman, and died some four years 
ago in all the brilliant promise of her life. Miss 
Cheney was one of the few women admitted to 
study at the Institute of Technology, of which 
General Francis J. Walker is president, and her 
memory is preserved by the “ Margaret Cheney 
Room,” an apartment furnished with articles closely 
associated with her, and which is dominated by a 
fine portrait of the lamented friend and pupil. Mrs. 
Cheney’s life has been wholly devoted to philo- 
sophic and literary research and work. Her early 
womanhood was passed under the most stimulating 
influences. She was a member of one of those 
famous conversation classes which Margaret Fuller 
instituted in the decade of 1830-40, when the “ peer- 
less Margaret” led a transcendental talk which d 
made itself the fashion of the hour in Boston. 
Emerson, Mrs. Alcott, James Freeman Clarke, and 
Dr. Hedge were the early friends and companions 
of Mrs. Cheney. An accomplished scholar, she 
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grew up in an atmosphere of choice scholarship 
and thought. Her literary work has been more dis- 
tinctive in quality than great,in quantity. She has 
written a book called “ Gleanings in the Fields of 
Art”; she has translated many of the poems of 
Michael Angelo, and collected these, with other 
translations prepared expressly for her, into a vol- 
ume which is a valuable contribution to contempo- 
rary literature. Mrs. Cheney is a leading member 
of the New England Woman’s Club, and, in the 
absence of its president, Mrs. Howe, usually pre- 
sides over its meetings. She is an officer, too, in 
many prominent organizations, and is one of the 
most influential members of the Free Religious 
Association, a body of radical thinkers, which is the 
offspring of Theodore Parker’s teachings. Of 
Emerson Mrs. Cheney often speaks as “the strong- 
est, the most spiritual, and the most intellectual” 
influence of her life. — Lilian Whiting, in Atchison 
{ Kan.) Globe. 

Drysdale.— William Drysdale, who is best known 
at present through his latest book, “The Princess 
of Montserrat,” has for nearly twenty years been 
a familiar figure in Printing House square, and is 
on intimate terms with most of the newspaper men 
of New York, from the reporters down to the edi- 
tors-in-chief. In 1874, when barely ot age, he be- 
came almost at a stroke one of the leading reporters 
of the Mew York Sun, taking naturally to the gath- 
ering and preparing of news, and being already 
equipped with a thorough knowledge of typesetting 
and printing. During the Centennial year he was 
city editor of the Philadelphia Times, securing 
there the services of T. L. McAlpine, now of the 
Herald, to head his staff, and the two New Yorkers 
taught the then slower Philadelphians some valua- 
ble points about news gathering. In 1877 Mr. 
Drysdale became connected with the Mew York 
Times, and it was a frequent boast with the late 
Charles H. Pulham, the city editor, that he had 
gathered together “the three D’s,” Drysdale, Dith- 
mar, and Dunnell. The three D’s, who all joined 
the 7imes staff in 1877, are still all there: Drysdale 
as travelling foreign correspondent, Dithmar as 
dramatic critic, and Dunnell as leading Washington 
correspondent. In 1879 Mr. Drysdale went to 
Cuba and Mexico in the service of the Zimes, and 
since then he has spent at least half the time in 
that part of the world, writing amusing and descrip- 
tive letters from Bermuda, Nassau, Cuba, Mexico, 
St. Kitts, Jamaica, Antigua, St. Lucia, Dominica, 
Montserrat, Martinique, Barbadoes, Trinidad, and 
the south and southwest of our own country. Sev- 
eral years ago he published “In Sunny Lands ” 


(Harper & Bros. ), picturing life and manners in 
Nassau and Cuba, and the work reached a sale of 
18,000 copies. Two years ago he published “ Prov- 
erbs from Plymouth Pulpit ” (D. Appleton & Co. ), 
made up of extracts from Henry Ward Beecher’s 
sayings and writings. Mr. Drysdale spent six 
months reporting the great Beecher trial, and was 
an ardent admirer and warm personal friend of Mr. 
Beecher to the last. His latest book, “The Prin- 
cess of Montserrat” (Albany Book Company ), is 
founded upon adventures in the West Indies. In 
winter Mr. Drysdale is “likely to be found any- 
where south of latitude 30,” as he puts it, but his 
summer home is in Cranford, New Jersey. Cran- 
ford is one of the suburbs of New York, and Mr. 
Drysdale’s home is so near to the telegraph station 
that he has almost instant communication with the 
Times office ; but he is no lover of cities, and may 
be seen any pleasant afternoon mowing his smooth 
lawn, or working in the garden that affords him 
both exercise and vegetables. He is the proud 
possessor of a noble English mastiff, a gift from 
the celebrated Miss Middy Morgan. This mastiff, 
« Frank,” was Mr. Drysdale’s inseparable compan- 
ion when he was a resident of the West Indies, and 
he is one of the landmarks of Cranford, noted for 
his size, his intelligence, and his gentleness. In 
personal appearance Mr. Drysdale is no ethereal 
creature to be drifted by a breeze, his height being 
something over six feet two, and his weight refus- 
ing, notwithstanding his outdoor work, to drop 
below the two-hundred-pound mark. But, as may 
be inferred from his writings, he is as much a boy 
as when he began reporting for the Suz ; and at 
what he regards as the mature age of thirty-seven, 
he is as ready as ever for a canoe trip down the 
Red River, or a camp in the Canadian wilderness. 
Five years ago Mr. Drysdale was married to Ade- 
laide Louise Bigelow, a daughter of the founder of 
the town of Cranford; and their four-year-old boy, 
another William, proved in Bermuda last winter 
that he has inherited his father’s travelling proclivi- 
ties. Mr. Drysdale is still writing his second series 
of letters on Bermuda, which appear in the Vew 
York Times every Sunday over his signature. w. 
Hudson. — William Cadwalader Hudson ( “ Bar- 
clay North”) is a native of New Brunswick, N. J., 
where he was born forty-three years ago. His 
father was aclergyman. Up to the age of fifteen 
years he was educated at home, where he received 
a thorough and careful rudimentary training. At 
the expiration of that time he entered a college- 
preparatory school at Poughkeepsie. At the close 
of his course in that institution he began the study 
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of law with the late H. C. Davis, of New York City. 
Having dipped into journalism at the end of his 
second long vacation, he again took up the work 
after eighteen months’ study of the law, entering 
upon the staff of the Brooklyn Eagle, his regular 
connection with that paper beginning in the fall of 
1867. From 1867 to 1869 his attention was con- 
fined mostly to general reporting work, but such 
marked ability and aptitude for the work did he 
exhibit that at the end of that time he was made 
city editor, holding that position until 1872. Dur- 
ing this time Mr. Hudson developed a taste for the 
drama and higher literary work, and in 1872 his 
natural inclination was gratified by his appointment 
to the position of dramatic and musical critic of the 
Eagle. This work was done by him in an eminently 
satisfactory manner from 1872 to 1876, when he 
accepted a position as editorial writer on the Brook- 
lyn Union. After about a year’s work upon the 
Union, he returned to the Zag/e in the capacity of 
editorial writer, and from 1877 to 1883 most of the 
leading political editorials which appeared in the 
Eagle were from his pen. During this time he 
made for himself an enviable reputation as a politi- 
cal correspondent, and nothing that he ever offered 
for publication regarding political affairs of the day 
was ever refused, no matter what attitude he took 
on any question. Meanwhile, he became active in 
state politics, and, at the expiration of his long 
term of service on the Zag/e, he was probably as 
well-informed as to political affairs in New York 
State as any journalist living. In 1883, Mr. Hud- 
son was appointed secretary of the newly-instituted 
board of railroad commissioners, which position he 
has retained up to the present time. From an early 
period in his journalistic career Mr. Hudson has 
been a frequent contributor to the literary side of 
journalism and to literary periodicals. His first 
novel, “ Dragging the Anchor,” was written in 1873 
and published as a serial. About the same period 
he wrote several dramas, one (a dramatization of 
Reade’s “ Griffith Gaunt”) being produced at the 
Park Theatre in Brooklyn. His satire, entitled 
“The Hubby World,” was originally produced at 
Hooley’s Theatre, Brooklyn, and, after a successful 
run, was played throughout the country. He is also 
the author of the novels, “The Diamond Button ”; 
“ Jack Gordon, Knight Errant,” a dramatic version of 
which is now being successfully played on the Pacific 
coast; “ Vivier, of Vivier, Longmans, & Co., Bank- 
ers,” which met with high favor when published; 
and a fourth, “ The Man with a Thumb,” now be- 
ing published in the newspapers. Mr. Hudson is a 
very busy man, all his literary and dramatic work 


being done at times that will not interfere with the 
duties of his official position. He is at present 
engaged on a new novel and a new play. — Capitol 
Chips ( Albany, N. Y.). 

Miller.— All alone, with himself as his only 
company, up among the high cliffs just outside the 
town of Oakland, California, Joaquin Miller, the 
poet of the Sierras, is passing his days. ‘ What is 
there to attract one here?” he recently wrote toa 
friend who wanted to travel two thousand miles to 
visit him. “Nothing, absolutely nothing, except 
centipedes, scorpions, and the tarantula, and they’re 
not the best company for a city-bred man, for what- 
ever they put their feet on they poison. But I like 
it. I just turn the rocks up here over, then I plant 
a tree, or build a fence, and once in a great while I 
write. Keep away from me; stay where you are, 
and when I want you and the rest of the world, I'll 
send.” — Edward W. Bok’s Syndicate Letter. 


Tompkins. — Rev. Edward Staats de Grote 
Tompkins, whose recently published novel, “An 
Honest Hypocrite,” attracted wide attention, is an 
Episcopal clergyman at Kinderhook, N. Y. He 
was born in Chatham, Columbia County, New 
York, April 19, 1858. His father’s name was Staats 
de Grote Tompkins, and his mother’s Harriet M. 
Parks. His family is well-known in the history of 
New York state, and enjoys the distinction of being 
one of six whose coats of arms were inscribed in 
the Capitol court at Albany. He also represents 
two old and well-known Dutch families, whose 
names he bears. He studied at Easthampton, and 
graduated from Yale College in 1881, and from the 
Berkeley Divinity School in 1884, and entered the 
ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Mr. 
Tompkins has been a student of music all his life, 
and plays the organ, piano, and harp, besides 
being a fine singer. While in college he studied at 
the Yale Art School, and he has been urged to 
make art a profession. But in spite of the allure- 
ments of other professions, none has possessed so 
strong a hold upon him as that of letters. While 
last abroad he went through the Holy Land, and 
being struck with the vast number of books upon 
that attractive theme, and their universal neglect 
of the more picturesque and every-day incidents of 
Palestinian travel, he set about writing “ Through 
David’s Realm,” wkich was published by Nims & 
Knight, of Troy, in December, 1888. It has been 
republished in London by Sampson Low & Co. 
Through his acquaintance with art he was enabled 
to put more than two hundred sketches into the 
book, and thus add greatly to its appearance and 
its interest. The greater part of his ministry has 
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been spent in Troy, where he came into contact with 
the miserable poverty of that wretched city. Being 
struck by the great and cruel contrasts of life in 
such towns, and by the almost absolute indifference 
of churches in general to that misery, he wrote “ An 
Honest Hypocrite,” seeking to show mankind that, 
while it is pleasant to dream of Mr. Bellamy’s 
Utopia, there is a work right at our doors which we 
can do, and which we must do if we ever intend in 
any way to realize the very advanced ideas Mr. 
Bellamy has put forth. At present Mr. Tompkins 
is obliged to give up parish work to be with an in- 
valid mother. He hopes soon to publish another 
book, setting forth the great misery and neglect of 
the masses in New York City. E. 
Wray.—In Harper’s Magazine for June there 
was a poem, “ The Three Sisters,” by Miss A. W. 
Wray, which has attracted much notice. A copy 
of it was sent to Oliver Wendell Holmes, and he 
said of it.in a letter bearing date June 7: “I have 
read Miss Wray’s poem for the second time, and am 
struck with its artistic quality. It is a remarkabie 
production for a young person without much liter- 
ary experience, showing at once imaginative power 
and skill in handling. A talent like hers is well worth 
cultivating, and may give her a place in the brilliant 
circle of our native poetesses.” Such praise from 
such a source has provoked curiosity as to who 
Miss Wray may be; and Mrs. Merrill E. Gates, 
wife of the president of Rutgers College, has writ- 
ten us a letter from New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
giving us some interesting facts about her, and we 
reproduce it with much pleasure: “ Miss Angeline 
W. Wray is a young lady of eighteen or nineteen, 
living in New Brunswick, New Jersey. This has 
been her home since her childhood. She has at- 
tended our public schools, graduating at our High 
School in 1888. She is a natural student. She has 
always read and studied with the greatest avidity, 
very much to the injury of her health and eyesight. 
Her father was a Methodist minister of more than 
usual ability — though a sufferer from melancholy. 
His death occurred about eight years ago. A 
brother of his in England publishes a magazine, and 
is a preacher of note, who created quite a sensation 
by his preaching during a visit to America two or 
three years ago. Miss Wray’s family now consists 
of a mother, grandmother, two sisters, and a brother. 
Her mother has steadily endeavored to give her 
children an education, although the task has not 
been easy, deprived as she has been of her natural 
helper. The young lady in question, feeling that 
her life was very uncertain, as her health was seri- 
ously injured, formed the idea of publishing a vol- 


ume of her stories and poems, of which she had a 
large number, in order that the sale-of the book 
might contribute to her mother’s support. The at- 
tention of a gentleman of New Brunswick, who is 
an admirable literary critic, was called to this par- 
ticular poem, ‘The Three Sisters,’ which was one 
among those intended for the book by the publisher. 
This gentleman gave it to Mr. Alden, of Harfer’s 
Magazine, with no word of comment. Mr. Alden, 
immediately perceiving its merit, offered $50 for it, 
with the additional advantage of having it illus- 
trated by Abbey, or some other distinguished artist, 
at a cost of $500 or $600, if Miss Wray were willing 
to delay the publication of her book. This, how- 
ever, she could not do, as it was imperative that 
she succeed in making it serve immediately as a 
source of income to the family. When the poem 
was brought to light the author was working in a 
factory at wages entirely insufficient for her sup- 
port. Friends have interested themselves for her, 
and she now has a more adequate support, and in a 
far easier position. Her personal appearance is ex- 
ceedingly childlike, and she is very retiring and 
modest in her mien. In her home I found books 
to be most highly valued, and she shows much 
familiarity with the best modern authors, Haw- 
thorne, George Elliot, Longfellow, Lowell, and the 
later poets in general. She tells me that in looking 
over her pieces to send to the printer she took 
‘The Three Sisters ’from among others by chance, 
and hesitated then to send it, as she considered it 
so indifferent. Her book will be out in July.” — 
Rochester (N. Y.) Post-Express. 
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LITERARY NEWS AND NOTES. 





Edward Bellamy is suffering from ill-health. He 
has been resting at Noyes’ Beach, Westerly, R. I. 

Miss Frances Courtenay Baylor, the novelist, is 
convalescing from her long illness at her home in 
Winchester, Va. 

The publishers of “The Memorial Volume of 
Jefferson Davis ” have mailed to Mrs. Davis a check 
for $2,319, the first instalment of her share of the 
royalty. 

Jessie F. O’Donnell has prepared a compilation 
of love poems, embracing selections from English 
and American authors. Itis entitled “ Love Poems 
of Three Centuries, 1590— 1890,” and contains 
more than six hundred poems, by half as many 
authors. It will be published in two volumes of 
Putnam’s Knickerbocker Nuggets Series early in 
the fall. 
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The fifteenth annual convention of the National 
Amateur Press Association will be held at the 
Bates House, Indianapolis, Indiana, July 24. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. announce for publica- 
tion in The Riverside Paper Series “The Wind of 
Destiny,” by Arthur Sherburne Hardy; “ A Lesson 
in Love,” by Ellen Olney Kirk; “El Fureidis,” by 
Maria S. Cummins; and “The Fate of Mansfield 
Humphreys,” by Richard Grant White. 


Mrs. Margaret L. Woods, author of the story 
which originally appeared in the pages of Zemfle 
Sar under the name of “ A Village Tragedy,” is the 
second daughter of Dr. Bradley, the present dean 
of Westminster, and the wife of the president of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


Since the readers of the Cv#tic elected an American 
Academy, early in 1884, nine of the “ Forty Immor- 
tals” have passed away, — namely, Richard Grant 
White, Henry Ward Beecher, James Freeman Clarke, 
Asa Gray, Theodore D. Woolsey, A. Bronson 
Alcott, Mark Hopkins, John G. Saxe, and Edwin 
P. Whipple. The surviving members are now 
balloting for successors to their deceased fellow- 
academicians. 

This year Harvard has conferred honorary de- 
grees on Editor Lyman Abbott, of the Christian 
Union, and Editor Gilder, of the Cenxtury ; Yale, on 
Editor Henry M. Dexter, of the Congregationalist ; 
Union College, on Editor McKelway, of the Brook- 
dyn Eagle ; and St. John’s College, on Editor James 
W. Brooks, of the University Magazine. 


The three prizes of $50, $30, and $20 offered by 
Public Opinion for the best three essays on the 
subject, “The Importance of the Study of Current 
Topics as a Feature of School, Academic, and 
College Education,” were won by Rev. Hamilton 
M. Bartlett, Providence, R. I.; Rebecca H. Shively, 
Chambersburg, Penn.; and Frank W. Morton, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

George Eliot’s name is not included in Allibone’s 
“Dictionary of Authors.” The first volume of the 
dictionary was published in 1858, from copy which 
was prepared, probably, during the ten preceding 
years; George Eliot was then little known except 
through her translations, and the work which first 
made her widely known, “ Adam Bede,” did not 
appear until Dr. Allibone had passed her place in the 
alphabet. The Lippincotts announce that,they have 
in course of preparation a supplementary volume, 
which is to take up the different letters of the 
alphabet where Dr. Allibone’s work ceased, and it is 
expected that the dictionary, as a whole, will be 
complete. It will be ready by the close of this year. 


The Philadelphia Press is authority for the state- 
ment that Henry M. Alden, editor of Harfer’s 
Magazine, is author of “God in His World: an 
Interpretation,” published anonymously. 

The Fletcher prize of $500, offered by the trustees 
of Dartmouth College for the best essay on prayer, 
has been awarded to Rev. D. W. Faunce, of West 
Newton, Mass. 

Benjamin R. Tucker, of Boston, has published a 
translation from the French of “ The Rag Picker of 
Paris,” by Felix Pyat. 

“Paul Siegvolk” is the pseudonym of Albert 
Matthews, a prominent lawyer, who has contributed 
many readable articles to the Mew York Home 
Fournal. 

Walter Besant, the English novelist, is the victim 
of a curious charge. A man accuses him of having 
hypnotized him, and then extracted from him, word 
for word, the novel “ The Doubts of Dives,” 

“Francis M. Livingston,” author of “ A Thing 
Enskyed,” in Zippincott’s for May, is Frank Living- 
ston Moodey, who for years held a position in the 
Meridian National Bank, afterwards being con- 
nected with the Woodburn-Sarven Company, of 
Indianapolis. He left Indianapolis about five 
years ago, and, after a year spent in Europe, settled 
down in New York. Besides being a successful 
newspaper correspondent, he has contributed a 
number of bright and well-written short stories to 
such publications as Harfer’s Weekly, Belford’s 
Magazine, The Epoch, and the Home Maker. 

Edith M. Thomas is described as having a face 
“as delicate and fine of line as a cameo, especially 
when seen in profile. It is a longish, oval face, 
with a brow a little too massive for exact symmetry, 
yet softened and shadowed by a fringe of dark 
hair. The eyes are also dark and deeply thought- 
ful. The skin is perfectly clear and pale. Tall 
and slender to the point of fragility, there is yet 
about her a fine gracious reserve at once distinc- 
tive and individual. She dresses simply, with not 
the slightest effort for display, though everything 
she wears is costly. Miss Thomas now lives per- 
manently in New York.” 

The American Humane Education Society offers 
two prizes, of two hundred and fifty dollars each, 
for best essays on this question: “In the interests 
of humanity, should vivisection be permitted ; and if 
so, under what restrictions and limitations?” One 
prize of $250 is for the best essay advocating vivi- 
section, the other of $250 for the best essay op- 
posing it. Essays must be received before January 
1, 1891, by George T. Angell, 19 Milk street, Boston. 
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Stanley says he wrote his book in fifty days. It 
contains 1,000 pages, averaging 400 words to the 
page, or 400,000 words for the entire work. This 
means the writing of 8,000 words daily. 

“Di Vernon,” who writes for the Sanz Francisco 
News-Letter bright articles on subjects of interest 
to women, is Miss Eliza D. Keith, a San Francisco 
girl. She has written for many papers and maga- 
zines besides the MWews-Lettey, and has won the first 
prize in two literary competitions. She composes 
on the typewriter, and is often able to send the first 
draft of her articles to the printers with only a few 
trifling corrections. 

“Great Reviews,” the June volume in the Came- 
lot Series, consists of notices of famous books by 
Scott, Byron, Burns, and others, selected from the 
early numbers of the great English reviews. 

George Bancroft, the historian, is at a hotel in 
Newport, in feeble health. Last year he had to 
give up horse-back riding. This year he does not 
even drive in a carriage, but remains at home, avoid- 
ing all excitement. 

A new book, by T. C. De Leon, entitled “ Four 
Years in Rebel Capitals,” is announced by the 
Gossip Printing Company, of Mobile. 

“ Albert Ross” ( Linn Boyd Porter ), the writer of 
passionate fiction, whose novels sold to the extent 
of a quarter million in 1889, is now in Paris with his 
youngest daughter, who is attending a French 
school. The orders for his fourth book, “ In Stella’s 
Shadow,” just issued, show no falling off in his 
popularity. He is said to have under way a tale 
of the Commune of 1871. 

No man ever lived more plainly or worked harder 
than Southey, yet he never had a year’s income in 
advance till, in 1835, when he was sixty-one years 
old, Sir Robert Peel settled a pension of £300 on 
him, and offered him a baronetcy, which he had the 
good sense to decline. Eight-and-twenty years 
earlier, in 1807, a pension of £160 a year had been 
conferred on him through the good offices of his 
staunch friend, Wynn,who had hitherto allowed him 
asimilar sum annually. When he was forty-four the 
unexpected payment of a bad debt enabled him to 
buy £300 in the three-per-cents. “I have £100 
already there,” he wrote with a mournful ‘touch of 
irony, “and shall then be worth £12 per annum.” 
Three years later the £100 had grown to £625, the 
gatherings of half the most studious and blameless 
lifetime of which the annals of our literature hold 
record. And this man was Poet Laureate of Eng- 
land ( not quite one of her best, perhaps ), and had 
enriched our literature with some of its finest prose. 


In the library of the British Museum are more 
than thirty-two miles of shelves filled with books. 


It is now generally understood that the poet of 
Mrs, Turnbull’s “The Catholic Man” is the late 
Sidney Lanier. 

Margaret Deland writes that she will return from 
her European visit in time to spend the latter part 
of the summer at her place at Kennebunkport, 
Maine. 

Mr. Isaac Henderson, whose novels, “ The Pre- 
late” and “Agatha Page,” made him famous, 
has a charming home in London. “The Bol- 
tons” is a circular park, and the surroundings are 
particularly quiet and exclusive. Mr. Henderson 
was a New ‘York man, and his father was for 
forty years the business partner of Bryant on the 
Evening Post. 

An interesting interview with Mrs. Stannard is 
given in the Woman'sWorld. It seems that before 
writing “ Bootles’ Baby ” she had been a contribu- 
tor to the Family Herald under the nom de plume 
of “ Violet Whyte.” She was then Miss Palmer, 
daughter of a clergyman in York, who had thrown 
up a commission in the army to take orders. The 
masculine name of John Strange Winter was 
adopted when “ Cavalry Life” appeared, her reason 
being that her military sketches, if avowedly written 
by a woman, might not obtain fair play. In 1884 
she married Mr. Stannard, a civil engineer. Since 
“ Bootles’ Baby” appeared Mrs. Stannard has 
written about a dozen books, of which the aggre- 
gate sale in England has amounted to 600,000 copies. 


The United States Book Company has filed 
articles of incorporation at Trenton, N. J. The 
capital stock is $3,250,000. The officers are H. K. 
Thurber, president; John W. Lovell, vice-presi- 
dent ; and Edward Lange, treasurer. The company 
will practically control the whole business of pub- 
lishing low-priced reprints of foreign books in the 
United States, including all the principal “ Libra- 
ries.” John W. Lovell is the prime mover in the 
enterprise. 

Mrs. E. P. Terhune (“ Marion Harland”), the 
editor-in-chief of the Home Maker, New York, and 
Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick and Mrs. Mary C. 
Hungerford, her assistants, have simultaneously re- 
signed their positions. Mrs. Herrick is a daughter 
of Mrs. Terhune. The Home Maker was established 
two years ago, and will have completed its fourth 
volume when the letters of resignation take effect, 
September 1. The trouble is due to a disagreement 
with John Carnrick, the owner of the magazine, 
about the business management of the publication. 





